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TVo Major Waves of Immigration 



The United Stales has long liecn 
a "nation ol innnigiiinls" where 
people fixjm many tulaires, rac es 
and creeds have t ome together to 
forge a new national identity. 

Since 1820, when statistics were 
first collected, the Unitet! States 
has atlniitted some 55 million im- 
migrants in a series of ebbs and 
flows. 

The largest *v~ave of legal ininii- 
gration lKg;in in 1<MX) and contin- 
ued until World War I. Duiing 
this peri<;'l. tl.v- United Stales ad- 
mitted over 13 million ininu- 
grants. most of them Euro|K'an. 
This migrant stream wiis equal to 
about 15 percent of European 
population grf>wth between 1900 
and 1915. 

In 1923 C'^)ngrcss passed restric- 
tive imnugration legislation in re- 
sponse to a resurgr.'nce in innni- 
gration following World War I 



and changes in the countries 
sending inunigranis. In subse- 
quent tlecades inunigration dt^ 
cline<l, dropping to histimcal 
lows during the Depression and 
World Warn. 

After World War II legal iinnii- 
graiion and l ehigee flows U gan 
to grow slowly again. In Il«).5, the 
United States abandoned the old 
national <»rigins <juota system and 
lifle<l the ban on Asian inunigra- 
tion that had existetl sint e \HH2. 
Under the I9(i5 law, as amended. 
80 |)eicent of inunigraut visas are 
allocated on the basis of family 
connections and 20 percent on 
the Inisisof skills and education. 

Ttwhiy combined legal and ille- 
gal immigration is again ajv 
proaching the historical records 
set at the turn of the century. 
However, these ri.sing nunilM-rs 



represent only a small portion of 
the {K'ople who express a desire to 
come :o the United States. 

In 19m), a "IcHteiy" for 20,000 
innnignmt slots gc-neraied over 
*?.2 million applications f rcmi 
around the world. 

Population growth alnjard, now 
over 90 million |^-ople a year, and 
its negative impact on ec ononnc 
progrc-ss can be ex|K-c ied to drive 
inc ri asc'd demand for immigra- 
tion in Ihe years ahead. 



Legal Immigration to the U.S., 1900-1945 




Legal and Illegal Immigration to the U.S*, 1945-1990 
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The U.S. — A Major Host Nation for 
Permanent Immigrants 



The Uniieci States currently ac- 
cepts nearly as many legal innni- 
grants unti refugees for jRM ina- 
iienl seltlenieni .iie rest ol the 
work! combined. 

In 1986, the latest year h?! 
whi< h inleriiationally conip;*.raljle 
data are available, the Duiteii 
States liH>k (H |H*rceiit more legal 
innnignnits for jhm inaneni settle- 
ment than any other counli^. 

(Uuiacla, Australia, and West 
Germany also accepted substan- 
tial numl)ei*s of legal innnigrants 
and, relative to their population, 
took a larger portii>n than the 
United States. 

Large numbers of refugees, 
guestworkcrs and illeg;i] imnn- 
grants also reside in a numlH?r of 
other countries, including some 
very iM)or Third Wtn ld countries. 
Few of thestf ctJimlries, however, 



accept large niunl>ers of iinini- 
grants loi |HMmanenl settlement. 

1.) general, most other countries 
have iM'en tightening inuntgrant 
admissions in rec ent yeaii*, despiie 
or bet an.se of increased migialitm 
pressures. This trenti int hules niosi 
Wesiern EurojH'an ci>untr!es, wliicli 
historically have taken lai^e innn- 
bers 'ii innnigi ants, and many 
Tl iid World countries alreaily 
hartl-pressetl to meet ;he neetis t)f 
their <>wji g' owing populations. 
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Permanent Legal Immigrant Admissions 
to Major Host Countries, 1986 
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Chaaging Sources of Immigrants to 
the United States 



Since 19a5, legiil inimigr.uion to 
ihc United Slates has more ihan 
doubled and the main soure r 
counirics liave c han ;ed. 

TJie most drannttic cliange is die 
rapid growth of Aj»ian iinmigranis 
from 20.000 per year in 1905 lo 
over 250,WK) ptrr year tiwlay. 
Currently, neiu ly half of all legal 
immigrants to the Unifed Slates 
come from Asia. 

Likewise, immigration from 
Uilin America aiitl the (^ii ibbeaii 
has climl)ed from 90,000 per year 
in 1965 to over 250,000 ttHlay. 
African immigration has re- 
mained low, but may increase in 
the years ahead. 



With {Kipiihuion s>aI)ili/ailon 
and economir prosperity in West- 
ern Europe, inunigration from 
thai region lias slowly dedinetl. 
TiHlay, for example, I Jaiti sends 
more legal immigrants lo the 
United Slates than la-laiitl and 
Ilaly combined, and Mexico nvmh 
more legal iinmigrants than all of 
Western Euro]>e. U illegal iinnii- 
graii(»n from Haiti and Mexico is 
iiu hided, iliese nuiiilnMs niay 
niore than double. 
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Contrast in Sources of Legal 
Immigrant Admissions to the 
United States for 
1900-1910 and 1980*1990 
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Change in Numbers of Legal Immigrants 
to the United States by Sending Region, 1955-1994 
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Current and Future Migrant Streams 



Just as tilt* major sourtc coun- 
tries of immigration have changed 
dramatirally in the 'M) yaus, 
they may c hange again in tlie 
future. Around the work! miihons 
of people are increasingly on the 
move. Tlie numbers coming to 
the United Stales will t ie{>end 
both on U.S. jxilicy and on devel- 
opments abroad which are largely 
outside i;.S. control. For example: 

■ In parts of (x'ntral Anurrica, 
war, ctHitiniied civil strife, hyper- 
inflation, and chrtmic imemploy- 
menl, all aggravated by contin- 
ued |K)puIati(}n pressui-es, are 
likely to increase legal and illegal 
immigration to the Unitei! Slates. 

■ The recent amnesty prf>gram 
for illegal aliens is expected to 
result in a significant increa.se in 
legal immigration frcwn Mexico 
and Central America as large 



numbers of family members, 
hungry for l>etler jobs, become 
eligible to join newly legalizeil 
relatives. 

■ In Euro|x;, the relaxation of 
emigration restrictions by the 
S<iviet Union and other Wars;uv 
Pact nations is likely lo increase 
immigration from that region. 
In FY 1989, the Soviet Union will 
be the one of the largest sim <ler 
of legal immigrants and refugees 
to the United Stales. 

■ In Asia, immigration frtmi the 
People's Republic of China is 
exjxtcted to in rease significantly 
as new entrants take advantage of 
the family reunification jirovisions 
of current immigration law an<I 
refugee? status is expandetl. 



■ For Africa, foreign students 
who acljusted to |x*rmanent inuni- 
grant suiius in the l<)70sand 
1980s can Ih' exjHU led to jxMilion 
for the admission of their family 
niemlH*rs. Nigeria in particular, 
with (mt^nith €>f Africa's expand- 
ing fxjpulation, may }H>come a 
major inunigrant sending counti-y 
in coming decades. 

All told, le^al immigration, 
which awraged 6()(),(K)0 j)er year 
in the IDSO.s, may regularly lop 1 
million jxjr year in the 199()s. Aj>- 
proximalely 90 i)er< ent of these 
immigrants will come In.m the 
ileveloping woi Id. 
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, InterAiational Migration Patterns to the United States 




The Rise of lUegal Immigration to the United States 



Prior lo 19<>5. ilk^gal iminigraiion 
lo the Unilecl Stales rose and fell 
priniarily in response lo conditions 
in Mexio*. During both ihe l9M)s 
and 1950s illegal inimigraiioii wiis 
ciirlied by periodic: mass depcjrta- 
lions of aliens. 

Illegal innnigration in recent 
decades, however, is tifa dilfereni 
inagniiude. Ik-tweeii 1965 and 
1987, the nuinl>er of illegal aliens 
apprehended l>y the Border Patrol 
climbed fmm 1 10,000 per year to 
over 1.7 million — an increase of 
1,400 jK'iTcnl ai a time wlun en- 
forcement cap;ibiiities, as nieasuretl 
l)y Border Piitrol personnel, in- 
creiised just 100 |HTcent. 

During this s;une period, the 
number of lemporaiy admissions lo 
the United States (e.g., tourists and 
foreign students) increased fn>nj 2 
million Ui 12 million. Thtiugh the 



vast majorily of these nonimnii- 
grams eventually return home, an 
estimated 50,{K)0 to I()0,(MM) per- 
s<ms per year do not. 

In 1«)86 (longress passe<l the 
Immigration Reform and Control 
Act which legalized the status oI au 
estimated 2 million untlocu- 
mented aliens and made it illeg;il 
for employers to knowingly hire 
anyone who w;is in the United 
Slates illegally. 

As a const?f|uence of the em- 
ployer siuulions and anmesty 
provisions of ihe new innnigration 
law, the numl>cr of illegal immi- 
grants apprehended by the U.S. 
Innnigration anti Naturalization 
Service drop|)ed fmm 1.7 million 
in FY 198() to 9W).000 in FY I9K9. 



Many observeis Iwlieve, however, 
that this recent pattern will not 
hold in view of the demographic 
anti economic pre ssures .still 
building in nmch of the develojv 
ing world. 
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Illegal Alien Apprehensioiis 1965-1989 
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Personnel Level of the U^. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, 1965-1989 
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Characteristics of theTop Immigrant Senciing Countries 



Over 3<) jKTceiu of all Icg-al iinini- 
granis to ilie Uniiccl Stales ciir- 
rcnily come from 15 countries. All 
but one of these senciing countries 
(the exc eption h Cireai Britain) are 
Third World nations with relatively 
higli fertility and Um incomes. 

Movt than w.is true of earlier 
periiMls of inimigratioii, the ecro- 
noinic gap In'tween the Uniiwl 
Slates and most ol the current 
sending countries is lai^e and 
i;rowing. For example, hidia, the 
sixth lai-gest immigrant standing 
country, has a per capita income of 
only 1300 ainnrally as compa: ed t«> 
the U.S. level of €)ver $18,000. Most 
immigrants from India are well 
educated pn>fessionals. But the gap 
in economic op{)ortuniiy l)etween 
the twt countries is Ixisic to the 
push and pull factoid that generate 
the Indian migrant stream. 
Seven out of the 1.5 major immi- 



grant sending countries cunenily 
have average family sizes at lt:as{ 
double the U.S. two child family av- 
erage. Population doubling limes 
at curreni Ijirth and dealli rates 
range from almost 'MH) years in 



(Ileal Britain to jusi 20 in Iran. 

Population growth, if left un- 
checked, will expantl the poi)l of 
migianiK in most immigrani strid- 
ing countries and will help keep 
jM-r capita income low. 
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Per Capita GNP of Major Immigrant Sending Nations and die U.S , 1989 
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The Pace of World Population Growth 



Population growtli in those 
European countries which once 
sent large nuniljers of immigrants 
to the United States has a!>atcd 
just as it lias in N<h ih America. 
Bui the populations of most of to- 
day's immigrant sending coun- 
tries are still gn>wing sle;uhly, 
sonic of iheni at historicidly un- 
precede .iied rates. 

Within the next 30 years, the top 
15 source countries of legal innni- 
gration to the United Stales are 
together projected to add 1.2 
billion people to their popula- 
tions — a sum nearly as large as 
the world's i>opulation at the time 
the Statue of liberty was dedi- 
cated in 1886. Morever, additional 
countries with population pres- 
sures are likely to add to the 



migrant streams now coming from 
Asia, I.iiiin America and Africa. 
(^)nsider the pace of regional 
population gn)wth: 

■ In 1«>60 North America's 
population was almost exactly 
ecjual to the < ombined pj>pula- 
tions of Cktntral and South Amer- 
ica and the C.aribbean. By 2010, 
North America's jN>pulation will 
be hall that t>l its stnilheni neigli- 
lK)ns. 

■ Mexico, whosj 1989 popula- 
tion was 86.7 million, is adding 2 
million |X?ople a year. The ('«u ilv 
l>ean islands are adding another 
r)(M),0()0 people a year to the 
region. 
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m Africa, hard pressetl to feed a 
population of 620 million today, is 
projected to have a population of 
more than 1.4 billitwi by 2020. 

■ Asia, nM»st of it already 
densely populated with three bil- 
lion jH-ople, will seif its iK>pulation 
doulile in the next 40 years unless 
birth rates decline. 
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ComfMuison of Populadon Size in 
North America and Central and South America, 

1950-2010 
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Population Growth of the 
Top Immigrant Sending Countries to the 
United States as Compared to the U.S. 
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Age Structure's Influence on Migration 



The Uniteci States !ias not yet 
experienced the full impaci of the 
surge in population grt>wih that 
has CKCurred in recent decades. 
Because most people do not 
migrate until their early 20s, 
current immigration pressures 
may be only the edge of the 
wedge. 

Witliin the next tliirty years, the 
population aged 15-35 in the 
developing world, not including 
China, is projectetl lo increase 70 
percent — from 1 billion to 1.7 
billion — greatly increasing 
pressures on U.S. borders. 

In the coming two decades, 
1 .86 billion people in developing 
countries ( 1-19 year olds already 
born) will enter their twenties. 
Tliirty years ago this age coliort 
equaled just 1 billion people. 
Thirty years from now it will be 



2.3 billion unless binh rales start 
(hopping rapidly st>on. 

Nearly half (he population of 
the devehipiiig work! i.s under age 
18. Between now and the year 
2000. these young people will UhA 
for jobs and housing, niaiTy antl 
have children. Some of ihosi* di.v 
satislied with the economic or 
political conditions of iheir home 
countries will "vote with iheir 
feel" and emigrale. 

The young age .structure (jf 
many developing countries is in 
sharp contrast to the aging popu- 
lation of many industrialized 
naticms. In the middle are coun- 
tries like Korea and Thailand 
where declines in birthrates ii< the 
19Ci0s and 1970s have put these 
nations on the rojid to <lemt>- 
graphic stability and helped bring 
economic prosi>erily. 
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C3mnM^»fistk Age StfiMAure for 
CkMratrfes With Continufaig Rapid iPi^itthlkm Growth 
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World Labor Force Growth 



Between 1990 and 2010, ihe 
developing world is projected to 
add over 700 million people lo its 
lalxir lon e — a tM>pulaiion larger 
than he entire labor force of the 
industrialized world in 1990. 

In the next 30 years, the com- 
bined lalKM force of Central 
America, Mexico and the Ciu ib- 
l>ean is projected lo swell by 52 
niillion new workers — twice as 
laiigc as the current lal)or force of 
Mexico. 

During the same period, 323 
million new })eople will begin 
looking for work in Africa — a 
wave of new workers lai^e • than 
the current laixjr force of Europe. 

In order to provide adequate 
levels of employment tiver the 
next thirty yeai-s, developing 
countries will have to achieve 
phenomenal rates of economic 
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growth. Some developing coun- 
tries clearly can do st), but, ft)i 
many, .sustained high rates of 
economic gniwth may prove 
difllcull given recent past ex[H'ri- 
ence. 

In Nicaragua, El SiUvador. 
Guatemala, and Jamaica, the jH*r 
capita gross national pnKluci has 
declined cm average for the last 15 
years. In Nigeria, with one-fifth ai 
Africa's population, the f>er capita 
gross national product has de- 
clined at an average rate of 2.6 
percen t per year for the last 15 
years. For some <leveIoping coun- 
tries, the gap between labor force 
growth and job creation may 
grow even wider in the years 
ahead. 



Almost certainly, ilw economic 
gajj between these countries and 
Ihe United Stales will grow, add- 
ing to the economic push-pull 
factors behind international mi- 
gration. 




Estimated and Projected 
Labor Force Growth, by Region, 1960-2020 
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Labor Force Growth vs. Job Creation 
A Case Study of Mexico 



Acronliiig m iioml Mrxican 
rrtmoiitiKt Virloi Utqiiifli, a|>- 
proxiinalrly halfor Mrxico's labor 
force is curif nrly i]nctnp!c>}T(i or 
umlcn^mployecl For this niiinlH-r 
mn lo inrrrascN MrxW c> will have 
in ciTHlc at Itasl <M)0,tlCM» jobs a 
year iu ihc 19fN}s« jiiM to abM;rb 
new hil>f>r force* rnf ranis. 

If cniploymi'iii in Mexico grom 
ai 2 iwrccni |K'r year (ihc U.S. av^ 
en^e), unemployment in Mexico 
would increase frcmi 0 inillion lo 
16.5 inillicm I>etwi*en now and the 
year 2020. 

To mhice the absohile nniulirr 
ol unempioyivl Mt xicf> will have 
to achieve i cation rale ofai 

least 3 |>en ju^r y^ear over the 
next 30 )rars. 

In the forty years from lo 
1987, U-SJob growth reached or 



exceech'd 3 jH'n ent |km )var in 
only six )t ai:s. WliiU\j;fi> rrealion 
in Mexico of ten reached 3 
|H*rcent annually iH tween J!Mi6 
and IDHO, this growth rate was 
lat)je!y hu*l(Hl by oil rewnues. 

The Wt>rld Bank reports that 
since the fail t 4 oil prices in 
1982, Mexico's CJro«5 National 
rrinluct in dollar ivnm has 
shrunk by nion* than one-third, 
and Job creation haslKren virtu- 
ally stagnant. 
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Labor Force Growth vs. Job Creation 
in Mexico, 1990 and 2020 
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Rapid Urbanization — 
Further Spur to Immigration 



Relativrly fcnv Icgnl immigiaiil.s 
to the United ^tcfsciirrrniiy mi- 
grate directly from rural conunu- 
nifies. Mast migration is8tep-wise 
(and often intergenerattonal). 
People first move from farm ia 
city* and later fitim city to foreign 
country. The fact thai major 
Third World cities are gro%ving 70 
percent faster than Tliird World 
populatiiMis is thus an impotiant 
factor in the expiUision ofixitcn- 
tial migrant |kx>]s. 

lJr!>anization in the dc^loping 
w«>rid brings increasing nunilx'rs 
of people into amtact with for- 
eign lelevisicm, maga/ines. and 
movies which often depict pn>s- 
pc*rous life styles, political free- 
doms, and economic opportuni- 
ties in wef tern industrialized 
countries. U.S. culture often 
dominates these media. As the ex- 



|H!Ctations of urban yinith rise, 
and local realities fail to match 
them, more an d more yoimg men 
and women wll consider immi- 
grating to a fo.^ign country. 

Urban residents also find them- 
selves in the innnediate orbit of 
foreign consulates, international 
aiqwts, labor recruiters and 
experts who know alxnit uitcrna- 
tional travel dcKuments, am<nig 
them alien smugglers. 

'Hie p>pu]ation of Third World 
cities, which was 966 million in 
11)80, is projected to top 2.6 
billion ]yy the year 2010. By the 
turn of the centuiy, there will l>c 
17 cities in the developing world 
willi ^>pulalions of 10 million or 
more, as compared with just 6 in 
the de\Tloped world. 
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Urbanization, By Region, 1950-2010 
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Growth of Large Cities in the Developing World, 1970-2000 
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New Immigrants to the U.S. — 

Where They Settle, How They are Doing 



More than sixty pcrcciil of all 
new immigrants to the Unilrci 
States live in just live states — 
Caliromia. New York. Texas, 
Florida and Illinois. 

Approximately 40 }>ert ent of all 
immigranls to the United Slates 
reside in greater Un Angeiwi anti 
New York (Sty. An additional 20 
I>ercent of the U.S. foitrign-lxjrn 
population live* in greater San 
Francisco, Cliicago, Miami, lions- 
ton and Washington , D.C. 

Because many recent innni- 
grants arc p(¥>rly ecfucaie*! or 
have limited English-speaking 
ahilities or both, they tend to ini- 
tially take low-paying jol>s antI 
have a disproportionate impact 
on low-income housing and job 
markets in arcnu in which ilicy 



congrrgale. This is especially true 
f>rinmiigi-anis from Mexico, 
(k-ntral America and the VMr\\> 
Ix'an. but also applies to innni- 
grants from some Asian cmmtrics. 

In general, the majority of 
cunent innnigranis com|wte for 
housing and employment with 
Americans who share similar 
cfhicalionai, income, an<l lal>*>r 
market characteristics — sjx'cili- 
cally Americans on the Ixiltoni of 
llic U.S. economic ladder. 
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Settlement Pattern of Recent Legal and Illegal 
Immigrants in the United States 
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Comparison of 1980 Mean FuU-lunc Income 
for Immigrant and U.S. Bom Male Woiicers 
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The Mismatch Between New U.S. Jobs 
and Immigrant Workers 



The combination of a large 
influx of low^illed immigrant 
workers and projected shifts in 
the industrial and occupational 
structure of the U.S. economy 
may further depress wages ajid 
working conditions in the low- 
wage job market 

Minority populations arc cur- 
rently overrepr^sented among oc- 
cupations that iirc likely to suffer 
moderate to high job losses dur- 
ing the 1990s. These employment 
sectors include farm workers, 
gamient workers and private 
household chilct rare workers. 
These arc the industries where 
large numl>eiii of U.S. minorities 
and new inunigrants arc now 
working and can be expecttrd to 
work in the WMh. 

In contrast, the rapidly expand- 
ing technical and communication 
fields often require Mlvdnceil 



training alxwe the skill levels of 
many immigrants, neariy half of 
whom have no more than a high 
scIuH)! educati€m. 

Inmjigranis who come from 
countries witli l<iw wages and ix>or 
working conditions are, moreover, 
willing lo work for less money and 
live and work under worse condi- 
tions than American workers. As a 
consequence, inunigrant workers 
have l>ecome "employees of 
choice" in some low-wage indus- 
tries. With a surplus of workeiTj 
and a shortage of job oj)enings, 
wages and iK-nefits are further 
depressed in declining inthisfries, 
Low-inonie American workers 



are often displaced at a cost to 
U.S. laxiKiyers in associated unem- 
ployment and welfare benefits. 

Based on calculations by the INS 
and I)e|>artmenl of l4ilM)r, legal 
and illegal inimigraiion may cost 
U.S. laxp;iyers in excess of $5(K) 
million a year. 
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Projected Changes in U.S. Job Market, 1986-2000 
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Education and Immigration — 
The Case of California 



More imniigranis settle in Ciili- 
furnia than any inher stale, ant! 
this influx is having a serious 
impart on (iilifonjia sc hm)Is, 
aggravating the budget aiy scjiieeze 
precipitated by properly tax cms 
made ill ihccaily nmth. 

Appioxiinately 17|H-rrenl oi all 
students in (^ilifornla are foreign- 
born. Many of them attend 
schools which are ill^t,..ippfd for 
the s|>ecial needs of chiUlien with 
limited English language skills. In 
the lower grades of many elemen- 
tary schools, more Uian half of all 
California students are English- 
language deficient. Educational 
setbacks in the early grades proba- 
bly contribute to the 50 f)ercent 
drop out rate for California's 
foreign-born students. 



If thest! trends continue, a 
growing underclass of innnigrani 
families could jeopardize the 
Slate's future prosfxsriiy. 

Alilujiigh the developing conn- 
tries from which immigrants come 
have made enormous investinenis 
in e<Iucation, shrinking financial 
resources and rapid popidation 
growth have actually caused 
etfucaiional standards It) tledine 
in nianyofthe.se coiuuries. 
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Califonua Counties 
^th the Largest 
Percent^ of limited 
English Profidency 
(LEP) Students 
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Immigration Folic 



Ikrcaiise Amc*rirans have vciy 
low birlhrales, future levels of 
immigration will largely deter- 
mine whether ilic United Slates 
stabilizes its population soon or 
continues to grow late into tlic 
next century. 

Even with average family size 
below 1.8 children and no net 
immigration, die population of 
the United States would creep up 
slowly until about 2020. 

Witli net legal and illegal immi- 
gration of one million jjer year 
and current birthrates, U.S. popu- 
lation would top 320 million by 
2C50 and continue to grow for the 
rest of the 21st century. Many 
immigration exptrrts consider f his 
a likely scenario. 



and U.S. Population Size 



Although ('ongress may at scjnie 
ix)int in the future chose to fur- 
ther restrict legal immigration 
into the United States, the contin- 
ued growth of population pres- 
sures abroad and the income gap 
Ix^tween rich and ptM^r countries 
H-ould almost certainly make the 
enforcement of such restrictions 
more diflicult. 
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U.S. Population Growth 
at Different Levels of Immigration, 2000-2050 
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US. Resources for Population Stabilization and 
Inira World Dpvplnnm^nf 



The UniieH. Suites is currently 
doing relatively little to reduce 
future immigralion pressures on 
America's borders. U.S. economic 
assistance to most developing 
countries is paltry. Tlie bulk of 
U.S. foreign aid goes to a handful 
of countries and is increasingly 
weighted toward military aid and 
cash transfers to pay for military 
bases or cooperation from key 
countries. 

Only 23 percent of foreign aid is 
allocated to jxK>r countries for 
long term social and economic 
development. Support for family 
planning is an even smaller and 
declining slice of the foreign aid 
dollar ~ about 12 percent of 

development aid and 1.7 percent 
of total aid. 

Demand for immigration Co the 
United States will only slacken if 

32 



economic and political conditions 
in the immigrant-sending coun- 
tries offer local citizens more 
hope for a better life. 

Cloniinued high birth rates in 
developing countries contribute 
to U.S. immigration problems by 
exiKinding the populaiions of 
pCKjr immigrant sending coun- 
tries. Rapid population growth m 
the developing worid helps keep 
developing countries poor and 
widens the income gap lielween 
the worid 's developtnl anti devel- 
oping naiitws. Rapid rates of 
population growth also create 
economic and jx>liti< al tensions 
that can contribute to civil strife 
— the kind of civil strife thai has 
crcdied record numbers of refu- 
gees over the last dccacle. 



Americans need to make a 
much greater investment in 
programs to stabilize |>opulation 
growth and promote development 
in thcxse ivgions of the worid from 
wliich future immigrati*)n pres- 
sures are likely to ( onu , 
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U.S. Overseas Family Planning Assistance as 
Compared to Select 1988 Bucket Items 
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About PCC 



The Population Crisis (k>mmittee 
{PCC) is a private noivproflt or- 
ganization. PCC seeks to stimu- 
late public awarer.ess, undenitand- 
ing and action towards the reduc- 
tion of population growth rales in 
developing countries through 
voluntary family planning and 
other actions needed to st)lvc 
world population pi-obleins. 

PCC tixiay under' ikkes a variety 
of activities; particularly, it: 

■ Educates key U.S. leaflers alMMit 
the urgency of international 
population problems. 

■ Provides authoritative analysis 
of the impact and importance 
of U.S. policies and financial 
support for international popu- 
lation as.sistance prognims. 
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■ Through pmvisiun of infornui- 
tion and direct meetings with 
the highest government ami 
private leaders in developing 
countries, encourages aclopfioii 
t>f more effective programs to 
reduce population growth. 

■ Identifies and supfMn ts innova- 
tive, cosl-cflective and replicable 
family planning projects at the 
grassroots level in developing 
countries wit! the most serious 
jwpulation problems. 

■ Works through the U.S. metiia 
and other organizations to en- 
hance public underslamhng of 
the important e ol the myrUl 



population problem and of U.S. 
asKi.stance to ()opu}atif m pro- 
grams in di-^veloping countries. 

■ Prepares studies anti reports on 
critical population issues and di.s- 
iribules them to souje fiS.CMK) 
policymakers an<l opinif)ii leatl- 
ers worldwide. 
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